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Editorial 


AxorHER document has been added to the Denkmaler of British librarianship with the 
publication of the Library Association’s evidence to the Roberts Committee.* Most librarians 
will have now read it and started to form their own opinions and I suppose it is too much to 
expect that there will be complete agreement. It will be a pity if there is undue criticism or 
parochialism as on the whole this must be considered a very fair statement of library policy. 


Discussions will invariably concentrate on the “40,000” decision. There are over 150 
library authorities with populations below 40,000 and on the evidence of the 1957-58 
estimated figures it cannot be said that the majority are providing an adequate library service. 
It must be faced that the smaller the library, the more books it needs. People are infinitely 
diverse and the diversity is no less in a small place than it is ina big one. It is only the quantity 
that is different. Is it to remain the policy to provide the hundred or so Students of, say, 
servomechanics in Manchester, with all the material they require, and nothing for the one 
student who happens to live in a town or village twenty or thirty times smaller ? It is no real 
answer to say that books can be obtained for him; he might not know what he wants and 
it is only too often true that libraries which cannot supply material from their own resources 
are the very ones which have the least bibliographical resources and the fewest professional 
staff, 

The keynote of a national library service is equality of service to the individual as far as 
is humanly possible. On the whole the educational and medical services of the country 
are uniformly of a high standard (this is not to say that they are a// good nor that they are 
incapable of improvement). It is no more difficult to send a money order to Hong Kong 
from the depths of the country than it is from Leicester Square, and it is no more expensive, 
either. It must be our aim to establish a library service with this attitude. The Library 
Association in its recommendations make it abundantly clear that there is no easy solution to 
the problem of local government administration. It could be said that a community which 
could not, or would not, support a sufficient library service, is not likely to be able to maintain 
other public services any better. The trouble is that there are some authorities with popula- 
tions under 40,000 which are doing a good job. In spite of inadequate funds, the librarians 
of these places (Finsbury, Beddington and Wallington, Penge, for example) are by dint of 
considerable effort, persuasion and sheer hard work, making library services which compare 
favourably with many larger systems. 


There we have it: the worst enemies of libraries are librarians. There are too many 
librarians who have given up the struggle, sunk into an APT IV coma, blaming the ignorant 
council for their own inadequacies. Councils must be worked on, made interested ; the money 
must be gouged out of them somehow or other. Some of the finest libraries in this country 
were not so highly thought of ten years ago. Have the councils of these places changed so 
radically ? I doubt it. The fact is that the former librarians were no use and the present 
ones are. 
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How do we get better librarians ? Primarily by better pay, and we shall only achieve that 
by making all communities more conscious of the value of good library services, and that will 
be got, it must be said, by dynamic public relations policy on the part of the Library Associa- 
tion and all librarians. It is not going to be easy to persuade local authorities to relinquish 
their powers voluntarily nor the central government to initiate legislation which might 
alter the political atmosphere, but some amalgamations and relinquishments must come 
about—but every librarian must make a real effort to improve his service to the best of his 
ability. The public libraries are threatened by more sinister forces than local councillors and 
librarians under thirty-five years of age would do well to consider whether they will have 
such secure jobs in the next, 10, 20 or 30 years, if they themselves do not ensure that their own 
libraries are essential to their own community. 


There are many other recommendations in this Evidence, but none, I fancy, which will 
really raise the roof. It would be reasonable for the National Central Library to be completely 
State supported provided that the Regional Bureaux were self-sufficient as far as current 
material is concerned. It is not necessarily unjust that the large authorities should lend more 
than they borrow ; it is an economic faét that the bigger towns are bigger by value of the 
money spent in them by the inhabitants of smaller places. 


There is practically nothing to cavil with in this Memorandum. A little more prominence 
could have been given to staff. It should have been stressed more forcibly that the creation 
of a public service whether it be transport, hospitals or libraries, depends for its success not 
only on legislation, finance and local pride, but in the end, on the ability, enthusiasm, devotion 
and personal pride of the staff. 

* * * * * * 
* The Library Association: Memorandum of Evidence to be laid before the Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Education to consider the structure of the Public Library service in England Wales 
1958. 


‘The publication of the Catalogue of the Library of the Library Association at last shows 
to all members, and indeed to the whole library world, the range and extent of the colleétion 
of books and other material on bibliography and librarianship. It is a fine collection covering 
every aspect of the subject with books in all languages. It would be a long job to discover 
gaps, although completeness in some fields has not been attempted, e.g. some periodical works 
are included as specimens only. This catalogue should remind members that the library exists 
primarily for their service and that practically every item may be borrowed by post or personal 
application. It is surprising to find that sometimes the library is not so full as might be 
expected, and students and tutors should not need reminding that the library is open on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday until 6 p.m., Tuesday and Thursday until 8 p.m., and until 
12 noon on Saturday. 


The library is sometimes criticized for its lack of current material and information, but 
this shortage, if in fact it exists, is the fault of librarians themselves. It would be a herculean 
and a very expensive task for the Information Officer to make direét attempts to obtain library 
publications and reports. Rather it should be the duty of every library—public, county and 
special, to furnish the Library Association with copies of all booklists, annual reports and 
accounts of activity in their service. The more material the library possesses, the better service 
it will be able to give. It would be only just to take this opportunity to express thanks to 
Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones and his Staff for the first-rate job they always do, and to hope that the 
L.A. Council will never be niggardly in providing funds for the continued enlargement of the 
members’ library. 
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Automation in the Library 
By Hivary Exoin, A.C.P., A.L.A. 


In its widest sense, any operation, not carried out by the human mind, may be termed 
mechanized. Mental processes are mechanical when considered in terms of what has become 
known as cybernetics. Putting a book on a shelf is a mechanical operation. The book is a 
mechanical device for storing information. Catalogues and indexes are mechanical tools for 
tracing stored information. 


Automation is a means of obtaining a certain level of mechanization, but it is not its 
counterpart. Automation is a self-regulatory process in which the control is achieved by a 
feedback, and this keeps the operation going within prescribed limits, the obvious example 
being a thermostat. 


In a wider sense automation is used to describe non-continuous processes consisting of a 
series of smaller operations which are performed in sequence without human control. Auto- 
mation now has a wider meaning than at first. It implies any process in which the lower 
functions of a human operator, both physical and mental, are taken over by self-acting devices. 


There is nothing new about mechanization in libraries. One of the purposes of founding 
the American Library Association was to facilitate the exchange of information on the applica- 
tion of mechanization, as for example, the indicator. The passing of time meant more books, 
more users, increased costs, and librarians have been thankful to grasp at any assistance, and 
when a mechanical device has looked promising it has been tried. 


To the management expert many library operations seem at first glance to be ideal for 
replacement of men by machines. The library deals in thousands of books and cards. When 
quantity is involved automation can take over say the experts, and where processes are re- 
peated day after day, automation should cut down the need for manpower. True, many 
library tasks are repetitive but they are not identical, and the librarian’s approach to automation 
must be governed by this fact. For example, cataloguing is not a series of simple clerical tasks, 
but a professional undertaking requiring skills that only specialised training can give. Evena 
machine which would automatically transfer information from a title page to a card would not 
save the cataloguer much time. As long as any operation remains largely an intellectual one, 
it will not be susceptible to a high degree of mechanization. It may be that there will be 
changes in cataloguing procedures which will make them more susceptible to mechanization 
in a broader sense. The uniterm indexing process makes subject indexing more of a clerical 
operation than the conventional subjeét catalogue. Certain aspects of reference work could be 
mechanized by the use of computers to provide or locate material. However, unless present 
processes are radically changed there seems little possibility that automation will be feasible 
to any great extent. 


Library work is divided into two operations, intellectual and mechanical. We handle 
intangible ideas in the form of tangible books. Sometimes it seems as though we confuse the 
two, and this leads to talk of competition between men and machines, as if the latter could ever 
replace the former in the intellectual field. Neither aspect of library work can ever be mutually 
exclusive. 


Some of the basic processes which are highly repetitive and which make up the daily 
routine of a librarian may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

1. Planning the Bibliography. 

2. Searching for relevant material. 

3. Copying out 

4. Locating copies of books or material chosen. 

5. Checking references. 

6. Analyzing the material to be sure that it is relevant. Possibly abstracting and 

annotating. 
7. Arranging the material in the best form. 
8. Editing the work, and preparing if necessary for reproduction. 
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9. Reproduction. 
If we examine each process in turn in light of its automation possibilities, what do we 


find ? 


It seems unlikely that any part of this essentially intellectual process will ever be mechanized, 


\ large part of this process has been, or could be, mechanized. The final part, however, 
the modification of the sources and subject headings is an intellectual process, and it seems 
unlikely that any machine will take the place of mature judgment. These non-repetitive 
and often apparently illogical jobs would appear to be work entirely for human intelligence. 
One can hope that machines will be used to reduce the human effort used up on purely 
mechanical operations, thus freeing more time for the purely intellectual tasks. 


Nevertheless the new science has demonstrated the value of apparently “ useless’ 
knowledge. For hundreds of years mathematicians have used 10 as a numerical base. 
This binary system is the one in which calculating machines like to “think”. By making 
| stand for Yes and 0 for No these machines may be able to handle arguments and give a 
definite verdict after a complicated chain of reasoning. 


This at first sight would appear to be an excellent field for automation, but in actual fact 
it has not been automatized to any great extent. Only the selective addressing devices and 
the Rapid Selector copy the quotation directly and automatically as part of the searching 
process. The Photoclerk shows that the copying of material can be mechanized if there is 
sufficient volume of work to justify the machines. Mechanical copying has the advantage 
that it reduces errors. 


(i) (a) Finding and noting the class number of the book. 


This cou/d be done mechanically but it is not easy to see quite how mechanization 
would compare with the manual use of the catalogue. The heart of automation is 
standardization. In that sphere Dewey made a great contribution by introducing 
a Standard classification system and catalogue cards. There are no standards for 
microfilm machines or films and so the machines are very expensive, and the art 
of using them is slowed down. A roll of film will equal the contents of fourteen 
sixty-tray card catalogues. Ten rolls taking up 2} cubic feet could store the entire 
catalogue of the Library of Congress, and this could be searched by running 
through the Rapid Selector in 45 minutes, and produce copies of all the cards as it 
goes. It takes longer, however, to run through several rolls of film than to look 
in a few places in a catalogue. Another disadvantage of films is that the entries are 
entered on the film in code so that the code number has to be found before the 
machine can be put into operation. It would appear to be doubtful whether this 
process has any advantages over the conventional catalogue in card form. 

(6) Preparation of slips. 

This simple operation could be mechanized, but the point is whether it would be 

worth doing as the slips are written so quickly. 

Getting the books from the shelves. 

Machines are already in existence which will select and replace books, but they are 

very expensive and again the question is whether the cost justifies the use of such a 

machine. A possible advantage is that mechanized book stacks might be able to 

have narrower passages and so more shelv:s and more books, but even that is 

not certain. 


(¢ 


4. (ii)(@) Locating copies of a book which is to be borrowed from another library. The 


same arguments apply to this process as to 4 (i) (a). 

(6) Inter-library lending. 
Mechanization could be used for this process but not automation. For example, 
microcards or microprints could be sent instead of books, but this would be very 
expensive and the borrowing library might not possess a micro-reader. An 
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alternative would be to use facsimile transmission as used by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, but so far the process is slow. 
Checking references with the original could be made automatic by using the new alphabetic 
reading mechanisms, but here again these devices are only in their early stages and much 
work remains to be done before they are really worth considering. 


vw 


6. Analyzing the material does not seem to lend itself to automation at all. 


7. Arranging the material in the best form requires so much judgment that it seems very 
unlikely that automation will ever invade this field. 


8. Exactly the same applies to the intellectual process of editing. 
9, This is a purely mechanical process. 


From this very brief analysis of typical library routine it seems that there are a number 
of operations which can be done by machines, but which do not appear to justify the use of 
machines. Many catalogues are too small to make their replacement by machines worth while 
or an economical proposition. On the other hand, where the catalogues are very large it 
sometimes happens that cataloguing policies have to be based on the physical possibilities 
of the catalogue. In such cases automation may well be the answer. Unfortunately, no 
machine now in circulation or even foreshadowed, offers the adaptability or flexibility necessary 
for library work. For any machine which replaced a card catalogue, for instance, standardiza- 
tion would have to be a pre-requisite. 

Electrical and other mechanical devices appear to have a most likely field in the searching, 
copying, and reproducing processes. These devices are very expensive and therefore are only 
economically usable where there is sufficient work to keep them occupied nearly all day. Ifa 
library has a Staff of 5 full-time workers engaged in bibliographical duties, it may be economical 
to consider automatic or mechanical replacements, but for libraries with smaller staffs the 
complication and cost of such machines as are on the market would make automation out of the 
question. Not many libraries, for example, can afford a Xerox-multilith process, and even the 
photoclerk which has been shown to have possibilities in medium and large size libraries, 
would be economically impossible in most small libraries. 

Before a decision is taken to mechanize an operation, certain questions must be asked. 
Does it improve quality, quantity, and accuracy ? Does it provide services otherwise unavail- 
able ? Does it reduce costs ? Does it make better use of manpower ? 

The most important application of mechanization to information storage today is the 
microfilm. It is of the greatest value to librarians in one of the worst problems—size and space. 
But however well a machine can store information and in how little space, it is not much use 
unless it is possible to insert the information easily and efficiently and, even more important, 
retrieve it in a usable form just as easily. Computers are not designed to handle alphabetical 
material, and this creates problems, and places limitations on their use for information storage. 
Codes which can be mechanically converted and reconverted to binary form are necessary. 
Valuable work has already been done in coding and classification, especially in the specialized 
field of coding in chemical compounds. 

Considering the possibility of using machines to locate information within books, the 
prospects seem more hopeful, but there are limitations here too. It would not be an economical 
proposition, nor would it save time to use machines to find information in the many thousands 
of reference works which are easily and quickly available ; but when referenee work involves a 
search for anything as complicated as references to specialized applications of a certain method 
of synthesis in Chemical Abstraéts, then machine searching appears feasible in time, cost, and 
completeness of the information. 

Further development can be expected to provide more rapid searches than ever, with 
punched cards. The speed is determined only by the time taken to pass the paper into the 
machine. Letters and signs could be recorded as magnetized spots on tape, as transparent or 
opaque spots in films, or as holes in Teletype tape. It would be much quicker to scan magnetic 
tape than punched cards, and the machinery would be less costly and less complicated. For 
example, such a machine could scan an index for 5 million documents per hour, and returning 
to Chemical Abéstraéts, it could scan the index for all the documents in this work from 1907 
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to date in only 15 minutes. These machines might well be the means of bringing to light and 
correlating information that has been known for a long time but which has lain, unrelated, in 
cold storage in books. 

The Accessions Department might conceivably be able to make use of automation, always 
providing that the volume of work justifies the outlay. Some libraries may already use punched 
cards in connection with their invoices. With the punched card system, records are made for 
other future operations while performing one particular operation, but the secondary informa- 
tion usually has to be extracted as a separate item of work later. With the electronic digital 
computer, however, the secondary information is readily available. 

The Chief Librarian can also use the electronic digital computer to obtain figures for 
committee and annual reports, and to do costing—how much does it cost to issue a book ? 

Is a book in Stock ? Is it available ? This information could be obtained from a machine 
such as the Remington Rand Seat Reservation Unit installed for air liners using La Guardia 
Airport. It does the work of several hundred clerks. An inventory is kept on two magnetic 
drums which rotate more than a thousand times a minute. The ticket agents question the 
computer by means of press button units which are linked to the machine by direét lines. 
The answer is shown by a code of lights. Cancellations can be made just as easily 
as reservations. 

An enormous step has been taken by means of automation towards establishing inter- 
cultural communication. The Mathematical Computer 1 BM 701 of the International Business 
Machines Corporation has been converted into an electronic language translator. The first 
great job it has done has been to translate Russian scientific literature into English. It is still 
in the experimental stage, nevertheless it can translate one average sentence in six seconds. 
The possibilities of this machine for encouraging friendly relations and promoting peace 
are very great. 

A new electronic language had to be invented. Words had tags fixed to them to denote 
rules of meaning and grammar. It is estimated that 100 rule tags would be needed to translate 
scientific literature in general which is fairly easy for the “Brain” as scientific words have 
specialized meaning. For ordinary translation work the “Brain” would have to consult a 
“Thesaurus” apparatus. 

Readers who borrow technical publications are specially interested in information 
rather than the book as such. Much drudgery in the way of packing, unpacking, and posting 
can be cut out by facsimile signalling. Television or Facsimile telegraph links between 
libraries would save their cost by reducing clerical work and losses through damage. Banks 
have used television for years now. Tellers still deal with the customers but once the deposit 
is made or the cheque cashed, the book-keeping is largely done with automatic machines and 
cards. More recently airfield controls have used television for drawings and diagrams. To 
avoid legal difficulties impermanent paper could be used. 

When we sum up the position and possibilities of automation in the library, what do 
we find ? 


ADVANTAGES :— 


More speed. Time lost between processes is reduced. 
Less eftort. Mitigation of scarcity of labour. 

Greater accuracy. Offices with eleétronic computers require 
Greater legibility. less space. 


More readily available information. 
DiIsADVANTAGES :— 


Less flexibility. Comparatively little development in the 
Capital outlay. last twenty years in office machinery. 
Special stationery. Only parts of the routine can be mechanized. 


Machines, other than electronic digital 
computers have no sense of judgment. 

It should be borne in mind that outside sources are available for doing some tasks such as 
typing, duplicating, and photo-copying, and that it might be cheaper to use these services. 


is 
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For some time the main benefit of automata to libraries may well come from the 
application of the principles of their construction rather than from actual automata. Only if 
generally accepted conceptions of library practice are radically changed so as to introduce new 
ways of obtaining information, does there seem to be much possibility of large scale auto- 
mation in libraries. Even where the trend has started, modern finances may deny what 
modern technology offers. From the point of view of the scientist and the engineer, the 
progress of automation is well worth while for its own sake. The immense possibilities opened 
up by recent inventions constitute a challenge to human inventive genius. With the economic 
support of Industry and the Government for science and engineering, one must not lose sight 
of the needs of the humanities and social sciences. Their search problems are just as acute. 
But the attitude of the rest of us must depend on whether the progress of automation contri- 
butes to human happiness. If automation will release more backroom boys then let us have it, 
but automation instead of librarians in the library—never. 

The new science of cybernetics has invented machines that perform prodigies of calcula- 
tions quite beyond human power and endurance. It is certain that much of the work now done 
by human hands and brains will in future be done by machines ; and equally certain that the 
amount of work needing to be done by human hands and brains will increase rather than 
decrease, though differing in quality. The new machines will not throw people out of work 
any more than the typewriter caused unemployment. It is also certain that the human race 
will not be any better or any happier, nor is there any reason why it should become more 
unhappy or evil. Automation is only one further stage in the process which began long ago 
when some misguided savage roiled a log, and the first wheel was conceived. 

References 
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Function and Fiction 
By P. G. New, B.A., F.L.A. 


Some of the material which follows has already appeared in an article* on light literature in 
public libraries in which I summarized the arguments for and against both the heavy duplication 
of best sellers and the provision of the three categories of “crime, love, and cowboy”. In this 
article I would like to show where the cinphasis should lie, and to underline the importance 
of the problem in connection with the recent questionings about the function of libraries. For 
too long the fiction question, as it has been inaccurately called, has been no more than a hoary 
debating theme. 

Doubts concerning library function are in faét confined to the public library, for the 
purposes of the university library, the industrial or research library are obviously identified 
with the institutions of which they form a part, and the objects of these are clear enough. 
Function should not, of course, be confused with the means of carrying out the function, 
about which there may well be disagreement in all types of library. But in the public library, 
apart from difficulties over legal and medical books, there is a broad issue of discord concern- 
ing how far a library should go in satisfying the demand of its readers for the lighter sort of 
book. By and large, the provision we make in other fields is accepted, with criticisms only on 
points of detail ; but in light literature there is confusion in our minds as well as our readers’ 
over what we are trying to do. 

Symptomatic of the confused attitude is the complaint so frequently made by readers ; 
that they, as ratepayers, should have the type of book they want in the library. This assertion 
should be examined before we go further, for it is in fact the most fundamental of the argu- 
ments underlying the “fiction question”. The public library may be regarded in one of two 
ways :— 

(2) As an association of readers, rather like a democratically run dramatic society or sports 
club, where each member contributes equally and has an equal voice in the policy making. 
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(6) Asa department of local government, controlled by the local council on behalf of all the 
community. 


If view (a) is accepted, no further arguments will prevail. The will of the majority of 
readers must be obeyed ; this will inevitably mean that many light books will be required. 
The minority, even if well informed, will be outvoted. 


View (4) will probably find more acceptance among those used to the processes of 
government. It leads on to the question of why local authorities should accept libraries as 
one of the amenities they provide. As in so many other essential or desirable provisions 
(education, housing, parks, swimming pools), the local authority provides a service where 
there is no existing alternative provision, or only an alternative at a price which cannot be 
afforded by all those who ought to benefit. In the case of libraries, very few have access to 
university or special collections, and the serious subscription libraries such as the London 
Library are few and diminishing in number. When we turn to light literature the picture is 
quite different. For best sellers book clubs and premier grade chain store subscription libraries 
abound ; for mystery, romance and western there are many collections in small shops. The 
demand is such that the charge for the service given is reasonable in both cases. 


The light material marks itself off from the other books in a public library also by reason 
of its purpose. Its object is to entertain only. There is nothing reprehensible in this (as 
some critics think is suggested by this argument) but it is not usually considered one of the 
duties of a local authority to provide free entertainment. If free thrillers, why not free cinemas, 
race-tracks, casinos ? Surely it is reasonable for the public to pay direétly for this, as for 
other pleasures ? 

One cannot, of course, lead on from this to say that all the services of a public library 
should be paid for directly. When an entertainment includes some other element (cultural, 
educational, health-giving), then the local authority is justified in giving assistance if necessary. 
Perhaps no commercial agency can be found to undertake the initial capital cost—of a 
swimming pool, for example ; perhaps commercial prices would be too high; perhaps the 
local authority wishes to encourage greater use of the facilities. It should be noted that 
sometimes there is not a full subsidy given ; some charge is made at tennis courts and swim- 
ming baths, and the loan of gramophone records might also be charged for. In the case of 
pastime books there is no need for the local council to justify continuing their provision by 
making a charge. Reasonable facilities already exist at the subscription libraries, and no social 
consideration merits a local authority subsidy. As booksellers have rightly pointed out, 
there is unfair competition with the library departments of bookshops, and it seems just that 
libraries should leave what is economic to stock for lending to the trade, and provide more of 
the worthwhile but “uneconomic” books—those which would never be seen by the majority 
of readers but for the public library. 


Another way of expressing the social aspect of light literature is to say that the local 
authority undertakes tasks of benefit to the whole community, drawing its funds from the 
whole community to do so. Light literature is a benefit only to those whose pastime of 
reading is on the same level as any other non-creative, non-cultural, non-educational pursuit. 
It is wrong that the whole community should pay for this, but right that it should pay for 
books used perhaps by fewer people for each book, but used creatively in improving the 
cultural, technical and educational stock of the community. 

Alternative (2) above, which treats of the public library as a collection of the using 
members only, therefore ignores this social funétion aspect. Everyone pays so that the whole 
social group may benefit, in the same way that schools are paid for by all, for the benefit of all, 
but for the direct use of only a section of the population. This needs stressing, since the 
matter is a persistent misunderstanding in the minds of readers. Only if we are clear in our 
own minds can we tactfully explain that the individual reader cannot demand, as of right, the 
type of service that he, an interested party, feels should be provided. 


I do not wish to repeat the other arguments for and against the provision of light literature, 
except in so far as they impinge on the question of function. But the suggestion that any sort 
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of reading is a good thing, and that it may lead to a better standard of reading needs to be 
mentioned, if only to be dismissed as being quite counter to our experience in libraries. 
Thrillers cannot claim an educative social function on this score! A similar argument is that 
westerns give to the near-illiterate the same stimulus and enrichment as that given to the 
better educated by better books, and that therefore we are discriminating unfairly against 
a certain class of our readers. The answers to this are firstly, that we are discriminating 
against books, not people, and that, in faét, no one class reads any particular type of book. 
Detective stories, especially, are read by the brilliant Civil Servant as well as the manual 
worker. Again, the appeal of the best seller is not confined to one class—all classes want it on 
publication day, and it is not reasonable for a publicly supported institution to buy unnecessary 
copies to attempt to meet that demand. Secondly, the demand for both the best seller and 
the light book is a casual one, although sometimes clamorous. A similar pleasure could be 
obtained from another article. There are many books out of his rut which the western reader 
could read and enjoy ; this contrasts with the purposive reader who wants, say, Benham’s 
Economics ; for him no substitute may be acceptable. A significant new feature is that television 
is beginning to draw away the most casual of our readers. 


Little time need be spent on the pleas for old age pensioners and other handicapped 
classes. To serve them, even with the lightest recreational literature, is a social function, 
and could well be undertaken by the local authority as a separate service to old people’s clubs, 
homes, hospitals, etc. The criterion is that this service fulfils a social need ; free supply to 
all does not. 

We might briefly note the difficulties caused by the provision of light literature from the 
point of view of the library. These are :— 

1. ‘The large sums which have to be spent on duplication of best sellers and providing large 
quantities of crime Stories, “romances” and westerns are out of all proportion to the 
value of the books, and are needed for more important stock. 


In the case of the much advertised new book, if a reservation system is in force, many 
copies have to be bought to keep down the waiting time. After a few months the library 
has far too many copies on its hands. 


3. The administrative arrangements required for light literature are different from those 
needed for other stock. Problems of overcrowding arise ; cataloguing, housing, display 
and issue methods need to be on subscription library lines. Properly qualified staff are 
not required. 


4. Most important for our present purpose is that the public reaction to the light literature 
service of a public library is unfavourable. The stock is insufficient, the arrangement and 
finding aids seem ponderous, and there is a long wait for new books. When the stock 
improves, more people are drawn from the subscription library and demand shoots 
ahead of supply again. 

The rea¢tion of the public is vitally important. A reader disappointed with the light 
fiction supply will not readily admit that, say, the reference service is excellent, or that the 
section on hobbies is first class, and so we are making bad publicity for the whole library 
when only one part may be at fault. It must be emphasized that it is on public opinion that the 
status and support of libraries depend. To too many councillors, leaders of opinion, and 
non-public librarians in general, the public library means a place in which a mediocre fiction 
service is given. As purveyors of grubby novels for the masses, libraries are naturally not 
taken very seriously. We may contrast with the public library situation the way in which 
development of other types of library has shot ahead and received influential recognition. 

A clear statement of our aims, based on limitations within which it would be possible to 
give a good service, would create goodwill, and would give both library staff and readers 
that sense of direétion so badly needed. 


° The public provision of light literature.” (Library . Association Record, ‘Apel, 1955, Vol. 57, pp. 149-153., 
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Memorabilia 


Mr. Taytor of St. Pancras Public Libraries, 
is a Staunch believer in extension activities on a 
large scale. Not for him a winter programme 
of ancient lecturers in a dismal hall alternating 
with concerts of not too talented flautists and 
the Tottenham Court Road Madrigalists. The 
programme for the Fourth St. Pancras Arts 
Festival shows not only the extent of the direct 
encouragement which the Council is prepared 
to give to local talent of all kinds, but also 
that only professional artists of the first order 
are engaged for operas and concerts. Handel’s 
“Theodora”, Mozart’s “Idomeneo”, the ballad 
opera “Lord Bateman”, the London Mozart 
Players and the film of “Boris Godunov” 
should attract audiences from all over London 
besides St. Pancras. Local dramatic groups 
are presenting various plays in a competition. 
Lighter fare is provided by Chris Barber with 
Ottilie Patterson and a Skiffle competition. 
In a talk which Mr. Taylor gave recently to the 
Great London Division at Chaucer House, he 
said that he was convinced that the library 
should be responsible for the encouragement 
of the arts. It was important to the well- 
being of the community that people perform 
drama and music themselves and he saw the 
local council as the new patron of the arts. 
Financial assistance in the form of direét grants 
to societies and individuals, and by prizes at 
competitions should be made, and halls with 
adequate green rooms, scenery stores and 
workshops, even private studios for individual 
artists should be provided. Mr. Taylor said 
that the concerts and lectures were attended to 
capacity, and that the programme of extension 
activities for the whole year, including fees, 
staff, printing, publicity and general expenses, 
was not much in excess of £3,000. He con- 
sidered that the book side of his library had 
benefited from the publicity value of all this 
and that he and his staff undoubtedly enjoyed 
higher salaries than they would otherwise. 
Certainly they compare very well with other, 
including Metropolitan, authorities. 


* * * 


Controversy of an outspoken kind has been 
revived in the T.L.S. and elsewhere on the 
anonymity of the critic. Criticisms on even 
general matters should be signed, it is agreed ; 
any other kind, we are assured, are dishonest or 
cowardly. To stigmatise in this way what has 
been the universal practice of the great news- 
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papers and most other journals for generations 
is rather pointless. Anonymity of course 
throws upon an editor, I imagine, a stern 
sense of responsibility. He must never allow 
attacks on individuals, and we believe, except in 
a political sense, it rarely occurs and very 
rarely indeed in a professional journal. 


* * 


It would be interesting if a Study could be 
made of the various charges libraries allow 
themselves to inflict upon their borrowers, 
The recent announcement by one library of 
a charge of 8d for the bespeaking of a book, 
and the doubling or even quadrupling of the 
old penny a week fine are cases in point. They 
raise the question, why ? If they are a means of 
increasing revenue, are they in contravention 
of the Libraries Aéts which prescribe the free 
use of the public library. It may be that 
borrowers have become so careless of the 
rights of others and so wealthy that they face 
those charges with complete nonchalance. It 
may be that librarians find the waste of staff 
time in sending out overdue notices cannot be 
compensated by any but severe fines. The 
matter seems ripe for examination. 


*x * * 


I know of no genera/ reading lists so well 
produced, so eye-catching and so full of 
interesting titles as the Handy Reading Lists 
issued by Bethnal Green. The Fiftieth number 
was the occasion for a change in format (not 
permanent I hope) and a spirited introduction 
by Stanley Snaith. I agree with him entirely 
that the variety of topic and treatment which 
these lists have shown is a good thing : there 
have been far too many lists on photography, 
gardening and radio. How about a few on 
drug addition, snakes or draughts? A rare 
(alas) but excellent feature of these lists is that 
authors’ names are given the right way round, 
none of this Uttley, Alison, Mackenzie, C. 
business. Most of the booklists I see look like 
lists of quartermaster’s stores. The chief 
fault with booklists is their lack of direétion. 
They rarely appear to have been compiled 
with any aétual group of readers in mind. 
Roughly, readers can be divided into three 
groups, students, practitioners and the general 
public, and for some purposes these groups 
can be subdivided. Surely each group would 
be better served by lists made in three parts. 
A list on Management by Newcastle Public 
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NELSON 


The Tranquil Gardener 
by ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 
illustrated by JOHN NASH 

An amateur gardener describes three gardens with which he has been intimately 
connected. Most of the plants he has brought back from his wanderings abroad, 
especially in the Alps and the Pyrenees. 4 colour plates, 22 full-page and 6 half-page 
line drawings. 

9” x 63” 208 pp 25s 


Platero and I 
by JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


The most celebrated work by the Winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1956 
presents an unforgettable portrait of life in and around a remote Spanish town, seen 
through the eyes of the author as he talks to his donkey. More than a million copies 
of the original Spanish edition have been sold. 83 exquisite drawings by J. A. Downs. 


83” x 53” x + 218pp 215 


The Singing Mountaineers 
SONGS AND TALES OF THE QUECHUA PEOPLE 
Collected by JOSE MARIA ARGUEDAS and edited with an introduction by RUTH 


STEPHAN. This beautifully produced book introduces to the English-speaking world 
the rich folklore of the Quechua people of Peru. Illustrated. 


83” x 53” 216pp 185 


Brann and ‘The Iconoclast’ 
by CHARLES CARVER with a preface by D. W. BROGAN 


The almost incredible story of William Cowper Brann, an unknown and impoverished 
Texas journalist, who built up the circulation of his one-man paper to 120,000 and 
became an internationally-known figure. Illustrated. 


83” x 53” 212pp 15s 


Why I am a Jew 
by DAVID DE SOLA POOL 


“What makes a Jew is history no less than doctrine’, Dr. Pool shows in this absorbing 
book, addressed to Jews and non-Jews alike. Brought up in England, the author has 
ministered for half a century to America’s oldest Jewish congregation. 


x 54” 297 pp 185 
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Are you on our 
Mailing List ? 


If not, please let us have 
your name and address. 
We have a large selection 


of titles of especial interest 


to all libraries. 


BOOKS FOR 
PLEASURE Ltd. 


SPRING HOUSE - SPRING PLACE 
LONDON N.W.5. GULliver 6016 


Libraries provoked this paragraph. It is a 
comprehensive list of lending and reference 
material, but except where the title is ex- 
planatory there is no indication for whom the 
book was written and published. Two or 
three symbols or a simple division under each 
heading would have made this long list much 
more useful and easier to read. A sensible 
piece of co-operation is the list of Se/ected 
Books of 1957 issued by Finchley and Hampstead 
Public Libraries, each with its own cover, the 
rest of the copy being identical. Mr. Reynold’s 
annual selection is rightly well known and now 
that another library has joined in, it must 
have been possible to reduce costs. Boroughs 
who have librarians who are able to agree, 
are lucky on two scores. 
* * * 

It has been suggested that libraries should 
not be called upon to provide books for 
Students, and that adequate provision should 
be made by the Universities and Colleges they 
attend. Like so many suggestions, it has its 
points, but that it is as well that most public 
libraries do not adopt the idea, is brought out 
by the Report of the Library Committee of 
the University of London, for the year ending 
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31st July, 1957. The report says “The library 
is not able to add to the material for study in its 
fields quite as well as it did a few years ago . . .” 
and goes on to show that in fact, but for the 
gift of the Sterling Library, nearly three 
thousand books less would have been added 
than in the previous year. This is a sad State 
of affairs. The university must be one of the 
largest in the world, and surely the Senate 
cannot be unaware of the increasing importance 
of libraries. The effect of inadequate funds 
in the face of this growth must be depressing 
to the librarian and infuriating to scholars 
and students. It is encouraging to learn 
therefore, that even in these hard times, some 
authorities have been persuaded to increase 
the book vote. 
* * 


From the enterprising S/. Pancras Journal for 
January I learn with interest that the Council 
has agreed to a request from the local Rotary 
Club to assist the Club in publicising an essay 
competition for junior readers on an inter- 
national subject. This is to be in memory of 
the late Borough Librarian, Mr. F. P. Sinclair. 
The Junior Libraries will be used to give the 
publicity desired. 


* 


It was revealed in a recent article in the 
Manchester Guardian that the provision of 
gramophone records in libraries is an idea not 
held by all librarians, although the London 
Boroughs have accepted gramophone records 
almost whole-heartedly. The decision to have 
record collections at all may be influenced 
by the increasing number of recordings of 
poetry and drama. It must be faced that 
many people listen to poetry and plays on the 
radio with considerable pleasure, whereas 
they would rarely consider reading the text. 
It is difficult to read poetry, but an infinite 
joy to hear it spoken by an understanding 
speaker with a fine voice. Plays are often 
meaningless to persons lacking that piastic 
imagination which is required to conjure up 4 
scene, or give body to the bare lines of a printed 
page. Now that Under Milk Wood, The Cocktail 
Party and The Importance of Being Ernest ate 
available, and the Argo Record Company 
have announced the complete works of 
Shakespeare, the catalogue of literature on 
record is growing apace. Librarians mus 
seriously consider that many people may come 
to love English literature by this means. 
Is it too much to think that a man who borrows 
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Hidden Persuaders’ | 


Published by Longmans and bound in dependable grey Fabroleen by Leighton Straker 


Says Bob the Binder: 


‘People’, writes the author Vance 
Packard, ‘are now manipulated | 
through their subconscious to think 
they need what the advertiser wants 
to sell. This is the new science of 
Motivational Research.’ 


“Wonder if Longmans succumbed 
to hidden persuasion when they 
decided on Fabroleen for the bind- 
ing ? I reckon they just plain wanted 
it because it is so good.” 


___ Grange Fibre, Leicester, Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 


ASIAN ANNUAL 


A comprehensive reference book on S.E. Asia and the Far East. General and statis- 
tical information on each individual country. 140 pages. Special sections on ““Non- 
Asian countries” and “Economic Aid to Asia”. 1957 (15/-) still available. Orders 
taken for 1958 (20/— Sth edition) publishing July. This reference book has a sub- 
stantial sale to the world’s libraries. 


AFRICA ANNUAL 


The first edition of this reference book has just been published following the success 
of Asian Annual. Planned on the same lines, it covers each individual African country. 
1958 edition available (21/-). Order both books from :— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS LTD., 58, PADDINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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a recording of Shakespeare might not even- 
tually borrow the book to read for himself ? 


* 


Readers of THe Lrprary Worwp will be 
distressed to hear of the illness of Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, who has always been an 
indefatigable worker for public libraries. We 
all wish him a speedy return to health. 


The Librarian’s Library 


CLouGu, Eric A. Book binding for librarians. 
A.A.L. 1957. (Obtainable from the Hon. 
Educational Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 
49 Halstead Gardens, London, N.21.) 
£1 10s. (£1 to members). 


There has been a need for a book on bookbinding 
written direétly for the library student. Although there 
is an extensive literature on the commercial and technical 
practice, on the history of binding and on tine binding, 
most of these books are too detailed and/or too scholarly 
for the student considering binding as but one small 
subject in the large tield of bibliography and librarian- 
ship. 

Mr. Clough has achieved a worthwhile purpose 
well and handsomely. Here is a Straightforward 
well written account of all aspects of book binding for 
public libraries covering all that a Student, at least 
to Registration level, need know. He is clear without 
suggesting that his readers are moronic; compre- 
hensive without being tedious ; technical, but not dull. 
lhe illustrations are well chosen and really illustrate, 
although a few words of direét explanation for each 
plate would have been an added advantage. The text 
drawings are so good that no Student should have any 
difficulty in appreciating what they show. 

The problems conneéted with binding all kinds 
of books, periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets, music 
and maps are thoroughly discussed and there are 
chapters on the repair and care of books, documents 
and articles. 

The economical administrative problems of 
binding and of library binderies are dealt with not quite 
as thoroughly as I think the subjeét warrants. In 
future editions more discussion of the problems of 
sorting books for binding (number of copies to be 
bound; value of issue Statistics; replacement v. 
binding ; the “book or edition superseded” question ; 
etc.) is needed. The general organization of bindery 
work, /.¢., staff, accounts, stationery, records, statistics, 
etc., could also, | feel, have more attention. 

This is not to criticize what has been provided, 
and any suggestions for additional material would not 
add more than a little to the overall value of this 
excellent book. 

The effect of “plastic jackets’? on binding policy 
is not fully realised by many librarians. 1 consider 
that a book so treated will last in a bright condition 
four times longer than the publisher’s casing alone, 
before requiring binding. This means that a great 
deal of the less important stock will not require binding 
before it is either too soiled or superseded. Libraries 
which have been using “plastic jackets’’ for two or 


more years now not only have brighter looking shelf. 
Stock, but are also making economies in their binding 
expenditure. 

There is a comprehensive glossary and a useful, 
thoughtfully chosen, not too long, bibliography. The 
\ppendices include Minimum specifications for class A 
Library binding issued by the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and the Library Binding 
Institute, thus this most interesting document is made 
easily accessible to both libraries and Students. 

The book is well printed and tastefully bound, 
Mr. Clough and the A.A.L. deserve our congratula- 
tions. 


Five Years’ Work IN LIBRARIANSHIP, 195]- 
1955. Edited for the Library Association 
by R. H. Sewell. Library Association, 1958, 
£3 (£2 5s. to members). 


The decision to discontinue The Year's Work in 
Librarianship on the publication of Library Science 
Abstracts in 1951 has now been modified. The Library 
\ssociation has considered that there is a need for a 
periodical general survey of library aétivity, and this 
is the first of a series of quinquennial reports. A most 
satisfying, comprehensive and detailed volume has 
been produced which will be required reading for all 
Students for many years. Specialists will tind the articles 
on their fields useful summaries of five years’ work, but 
nearly all the articles will be read by librarians who 
wish to keep abreast of librarianship in all its aspeéts 
and in all countries. 

Being a public librarian, | found Mr. Tomlinson 
on Public Urban Libraries, extremely informative, 
Mr. J. D. Reynolds on Contemporary Book Design, 
Mr. Benge on Book Seleétion, Harold Smith on 
Reference Service and Mr. Thompson on Buildings, 
useful accounts containing much I had overlooked, 
and many ideas of which I was glad to be reminded. 
This book replaces many scrappy notebooks and files 
of paper and cuttings of all sizes. 

Outside my field, the articles on Government 
Libraries (it is a pity that this did not also cover foreign 
and commonwealth countries), and Archives and Histor- 
ical Bibliography gather together material which the 
average public librarian too often misses in the ever 
growing professional press. Mr. Walford on Biblio- 
graphical Organization and Bibliographies, is a useful 
supplement to Winchell, and altogether excellent. 

\ll the articles, with one exception, are well 
written, the palm going to Roy Stokes in my opinion. 
The articles vary considerably in length and in method 
and there are signs of a rather indeterminate editorial 
policy with regard to coverage. The exception men- 
tioned above is the monument to futility by Mills on 
Classification. It is not written in English, its length 
is out of all proportion to the importance of the subjett, 
it is biased and concludes with 332 references of which 
46 are concerned with that produét of Eastern con- 
templation, the Colon Classification. Except possibly 
to a few specialist librarians (who invent their own 
schemes) it is of no real interest to British librarians. 
Classification (with the same qualifications) is a very 
minor topic, to be compared in the funétioning ot 
libraries to display work—useful if you don’t let it 
get out of hand. To be fair—the seétion on mechanical 
selection in information retrieval is important. 

A first-rate book, informative and authoritative. 
My copy will not drift far from my office. 
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10 ALL LIBRARIANS 


WE OFFER 
THE VALUABLE EXPERIENCE OF 
OVER 200 YEARS OF BOOKSELLING 


OUR SECOND-HAND AND 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ENJOYS A LONG AND HONOURABLE 
ASSOCIATION WITH LIBRARIES AND 
LIBRARIANS THE WORLD OVER. 


Catalogues issued — post free on application 


JOHN SMITH & SON 
(GLASGOW) LIMITED 


57-61 & 66 ST. VINCENT STREET 
GLASGOW, C.2 


SCOTLAND 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


Telephone : Southport 78568 


JACKSONS 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 


6662, LIVERPOOL ROAD, 
AINSDALE - SOUTHPORT 


! 
| 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 BriTTON STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


New EPWORTH Books 


THE EPISTLES TO THE GALATIANS 
AND THE PHILIPPIANS 


By Kenneth Grayston, M.A. 9s. 6d. net 


This is a useful addition to the Epworth Preacher's 
Commentaries, a series intended to give preachers 
accurate information, based on modern scholarship. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL OR 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD? 

By Oscar Cullmann 6s. net 
The author expounds the Greek conception of the 
immortality of the soul and the early Christian con- 
ception of the resurrection, and shows that, although 
they have certain points of contact, they are so 
different in origin and in their translation into ex- 
perience as to be mutually exclusive. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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Conover, HELEN F. North and North-east 
Africa. <A selected, annotated list of writ- 
ings. 1951-1957. Washington, D.C., Lib- 
rary of Congress, 1957. $1.35. 


I'he publication of this volume completes the 
survey of writings on Africa Started with the Infro- 
duction to Africa in 1952 and Africa South of the Sabara 
in 1957. The references are mainly to English material 
but obviously a certain amount of French and Spanish 
has had to be included to ensure adequate coverage. 
“The emphasis is on social, economic and _ political 
aspects of the current scene. History and culture are 
touched technological and scientitic material . . . 
is excluded’’. In addition to general material on North 
and North-east \frica and the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, the bibliography includes the Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea and the Somalilands. Books, pam- 
phlets, government publications and important periodi- 
cal articles are described by comprehensive entries 
with full annotations. It is a most usetul addition to the 
bibliography of the continent and will be invaluable to 
Students of North African affairs and to all engaged in 
political and administrative activities concerned with 
this developing area. Librarians will find it a good 
basis for a colleétion of material on a part of the world 
which is likely to be very much in the news for a 
long time. 

Epucation YEARBOOK, 1958. Councils and 
Education Press, 1958. 14s. 

rhis is the third annual volume and covers the 
period December 1, 1956, to November 30, 1957. 
It is desiuned to bring towether all books, for all ages 
up to 18 years, suitable for use in schools, cither in 
class or in the library. 

rhe entries are arranged into small subject groups 
within broad headings such as Art, DomeStic Science, 
English, etc. The author, title, publisher, price and 
number of pages are given, together with a description 
of illustrations and an annotation. Each book is given 
a Dewey Decimal Class number, and there is a note, 
either with each title or at the beginning of cach section, 
as to its suitability for various schools. Fiétion as well 
as non-fiction is included. This bibliography should 
certainly be in constant use in schools and libraries 
where any attempt is being made to build up a useful 
bookstock for children. 


Science FoR ALL; an annotated Reading 
List for the non-specialist. 1958. 8-+-177 p. 
Cr. 8vo. National Book League. 9s. 6d. net. 


\ more pleasant little bibliography for the man in 
the street has not come our way recently. The evidence 
is with us that there is an abiding demand for books 
which are introductory guides and yet keep a level of 
seleétion which leaves the impression that everything 
included is good. This has been prepared in consultatior 
with the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science and consists of nearly 700 titles of books on the 
physical and biological sciences. It omits, as outside its 
scope, the social sciences and medicine, and while a few 
books, primarily for children, have been included, these 
are thought to provide introductory Studies in a manner 
acceptable to the adult reader. The classics, such as 
\ristotle’s Physics, Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
L:Jements, Harvey’s Movement of the Heart and 
Blood, Newton’s Mathematical Principles, and Karl 
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Pearson’s Grammar of Science, and so it also fulfils some 
part of Bronowski’s desire for more popular familiarity 
with science masters. His own little history of scientifie 
thought, The Commonsense of Science, appears of right, 

\nnotations, drawn usually from the books them. 
selves and indicates, as good annotations should, the 
provenance of the books, accompany nearly every 
entry. Some of them do repeat matter already ex. 
pressed in the titles, but not to any serious extent, 
These make the work readable for its own sake, Ig 
produétion it Stands level with its best competitors in the 
popular bibliographical ticld. 


: Wanted 


C.B.I. English Catalogue of Books 
1928—32 1901—05 
1933—37 1906—10 
1938—42 1921—25 
1943—48 

Replies to the Borough Librarian, Central 


Library, High Street, S.E.13. 
(Telephone LEE Green 0438). 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 
Sir, 

How ignorant does one have to be to writea 
column in the professional press ? Paragraph 3 
in Memorabilia, December, 1957, referring to 
“a well-known Seaside town” means, I think, 
Wallasey. There is no reason why your 
columnist should find incredible a report 
that we have a Bye-law which, after a conviction 
in court, enables a magistrate to inflict a fine 
of up to £5 for the non-return of a book, 
etc.; for an account of the Bye-law, without 
any expression of incredulity, appeared in yout 
columnist’s own column in July, 1957 ! 

The Bye-law has been very well publicised 
for the past 18 months, has been adopted bya 
number of authorities and is in my opinion 
by far and away the finest weapon in tht 
librarian’s armoury for control of stock. 

Incidentally, our fine scale is still 1d. pét 
week ; did, I wonder, your columnist beliet® 
for a moment we had raised it to £5 for ti 
first week overdue and {1 per day afterwards? 

L. Wuirte, 

Central Library, 

Wallasey. 

{Our columnist is not so much ignorant, @ 
forgetful. It would appear that he was a litt 
unwise to rely on newspaper reports for fal 
for his column. No offence meant, and wea 
glad to have this little matter sorted outs 
Eprror.] 


